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LINES BY MR. ROSCOE. 


In the London Keepsake, are the following 
lines from the pen of the venerable historian 
Roscoe, and copied from the Album of a young 
American traveller. 


From distant climes the stranger came 
With friendly view and social aim, 
The various tribes of earth to scaa 
As friend to friend, as man to man. 


No glittering stones the stranger brought, 
No arts professed, no wealth he sought; 
His every wish one view confin’d, 

The iaterchacge of mind with mind. 


What he the richest prize would deem, 
Was friendship, kindness, and esteem; 
What be could in return impart— 
The same warm feelings of the heart. 


Wot his with selfish views alone 

To trace his course from zone to zone; 
His hope—-to stretch affection’s chain 
From land to Jand—from main to main.— 


The various powers and virtues tell 

In human beads and hearts that dwell; 
In bonds of love the race to bind, 
And make one people of mankind. 


SELECT TALES. 











WILLIAM SULLIVAN, AND MARY 
KENDAL: y 
BY DERWENT CONWAY, ESQ. 


Tt is not probable, that the reader has notic- 
ed, just in entering the little village of Elmford, 
near Salisbury, a few acres of common, on the 
left hand, and close by the side of it, and about 
a hundred yards from the bigh road, a cream 
coloured, thatched cottage, half overshadowed 
by the spreading branches ofa fine beech tree, 
upon the trunk of which a board is affixed, 
with ‘milk from the cow, and cream,’ legibly 
inscribed upon it. If, however, the reader had, 
like me, walked from Warminster on a hot 
August day, and incited by thirst, and attract- 


ed by the invitation, had struck off the road, 


to negociate for a bow) of the tempting bever- 
age, there is no doubt that it-would have been 


©» offered to him by the bands of a woman clothed 











in weeds, and who may have seen four, or five- 
and-thirty summers; and if, in returning the 
vessel to her, he had raised his eyes to her 
face, ie would have said to himself, ‘ this wo- 
man has had her share of sorrow, as well as of 
beauty ;’ and he would have judged _ rightly: 
she has had her share of both; of beauty, to 
her, alas! a fatal heritage; of sorrow, that has 
blanched her cheek, and worn it thin; that has 
left her lips without a smile for fifteen years, 
and that will soon close for ever, the eyes it 
has already dimmed, though not with tears, for 
Mary Kendal has never shed a tear since she 


| visited William Sullivan in his cell. 


When eighteen, Mary Kendal was a lovely 
girl—so say all the old people of the village; 
and so any one would say, to look upon her 
even now; and William Sullivan was the hand- 
somest and sprightliest youth in the towship: 
one only fault he had (if fault it can be cailed, 
that is known to be such only from its conse- 
quences) a Keen sense of inflicted wrong, an 
indignant spurning at oppression, a spirit, a 
nride above his station. This spirit, had Wil- 


liam Sullivan possessed ranis and fortwe-along | 


with it, would have borne him through the 
world only the mere triumphantly, aad would 
have been ranked among the number of his 
virtues; but, alas! the world has one seale of 
justice for the great, and another for the small, 
and his was a spirit above his station. 

Mary Kendal distinguished William Sallivan 
before all the youths that were congregated 
either at feast or at market. Fewcan remem- 
ber the instances of special favour shown to 
him by Mary; but there are many who recol- 
lect seeing them stroll, almost every evening, 
down the shady lane that leads from the com- 
mon, to theriver Bourn. But where shall we 
find the maiden, whether in town or country, 
who does not love, at times, to display her 
power? and Mary Kendal was not altogether 
exempt from this weakness. 1 wish | were 
able to relate circumstantially, the precise 
nature of the slight offered by Mary Kendal to 
William Sullivan: but I cannot take this upon 
me, since there are so many different versions 
of the story. Some say, she exchanged with 
Sally Deans, a ribbon, that William had 
brought her all the way from London, for one 
that Sally had bought in the village; while 
others describe the offence as still heavier, 
being no less than that of giving to the young 
schoolmaster, in leaving church, a sprig of 
jessamine that William had given to her in 
going in. But whatever the slight may have 
been, William Sullivan took it sorely to heart; 
it was the first Sunday evening for many 
months, that he and Mary had not walked ont 
together; and the night that followed, was the 
first that did not usher in a happy morning. It 
was not once in twelve months, that William 
Sullivan entered the door of the village ale- 





house, but this day he sauntered that way, 
and took his seat in the window. 

Now it so happened, that Sergeant Tavabill, 
a very prince of recruiting sergeants, was sent 
that same morning from Salisbury, to endea- 
vour to raise some men in the village of Elm- 
ford, for the king’s service; accordingly, at 
the entrance of the village, Sergeant Tanahill 
halted, and adjusting his cap and ruffle, and 
bringing his sword perpendicular to bis arm, 
placed himself in the rear of two drummers 
and two fifers, ane with three sergeants behind, 
followed by at least half-a-dozen spruce re- 
cruits, with cockades of royal blue, commenced 
his march through the village, halting just 
opposite the public house (the only one in 
Elmford) in which William Sullivan was sit- 
ting. A public house is the natural rendez- 
vous of a recruiting party: Sergeant Tanabill, 
therefore, doffing his cap, and stooping as he 
passed beneath the doorway, and again placing 
it erect upon his head, entered the parlour 
with all the importance of a man in authority, 
but with the free word, and frank address, that 
habit had taugist him 
purpose. ‘One of the most distinguished corps 
in the service,’ said the sergeant, in answer 
to a question put to him by the host; ‘ the Duke 
of Clarence’s own, a royal regiment, and all 
picked men; sixteen guineas bounty too; faith, 
better serve the King on these terms,’ added 
the sergeant, glancing round at William Sulli- 
van, ‘ than any master or mistress under him.’ 
It was the resulve of a moment; the tide of dis- 
content and wounded pride was running strong, 
and perhaps even, a momentary feeling of re- 
venge had its effect. ‘Then I’m your man,’ 
said Sullivan; and before another minute had 
elapsed, the enlisting money was tendered, and 
received, and the tankard drained to the king’s 
health. 

Sad tidings were these to Mary Kendal, 
Poor Mary blamed herself, and shed rivers of 
tears: every one pitied Sullivan, for he was @ 
favourite with every one; and when Sergeant 
Tanahill marched the same evening out of the 
village, with Sullivan in his train, blessings on 
the recruit, and curses on the sergeant, were 
equally bestowed, and had it not been for the 
martial air of Tanahill, a shower of stones 
would have been sent after him. As for Sul- 
livan, he was a king’s map, and not even the 
tears of Mary (with whom he had made up the 
quarrel) ceuld then have changed his purposes; 
he marched as firm and erect as Tanahili 
himself; and kissed his hand, and smiled to 
many, as he passed along. His secret thoughts 
none can tell. 

We will not follow Sullivan through the 
events of a three years’ campaign. Before 
embarking at Portsmouth, he expended the 
greater part of the King’s bounty upon ear- 
rings, a necklace, a brooch into which he put 


tu be Gest suited lo £77._ 
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a lock of his hair, a shawl, and several other 
articles, for Mary; these, he sent to her, along 
with a letter, the receipt of which no doubt 
cost her many a tear. Sullivan conducted 
himself so well abroad, that he was soona 
corporal, and at the end of three years, when 
the regiment was ordered home, he returned 
asergeant. During all the time he had been 
abroad, not one of Mary’s letters had ever 
reached him. It must have been joyful tidings 
to him then, when the regiment upon disem- 
barking at Portsmouth, found a route for Salis- 
bury; and when, three days after, he saw the 
tall spire of the cathedral rise out of the plain, 
and soon after, the village tower, within whose 
shadow he had so often stood with Mary. Mary 
was still Mary Kendal, and still his Mary; as 
handsome too, and as captivating as ever. 
Sure | am, that every one who saw them stroll 
the same evening down the shady lane, or 
noticed the expression with which Mary’s fa- 
ther drank to Sullivan’s health, would have 
said, that their plighted troth would soon be 
exchanged. But it was otherwise ordered. 

The 5th regement was at this time com- 
manded by Major Moncton; one of the most 
severe disciplinarians in the army; but who 
was no less distinguished for severity towards 
others, than for the laxness of his own creed; 
wherever his regiment had been quartered, 
reports, very generally believed, and some of 
them involving charges of no trivial kind, had 
circulated at the expense of his character. 
I have no intention of giving the details of what 
is nowise remarkable, unless for its conse- 
quences. Majer Moncton first saw Mary 
Kendal in company with Sullivan; and from 
that time, he sought opportunities of seeing 
her alone. Mary listened not to his flattery 
and professions, but she told all to William. 
‘Be prudent, William,’ said she, ‘have no 
fears of me, but oh, do not get yourself into 
dan2 tr. 

~ It was not many evenings after this, and 
within two days of the time fixed for his union, 
that Sullivan walked over to Elmford. Mary 
was not at home, she had gone to the river to 
fetch her little brother, who was fishing, and 
he walked slowly down the land to meet her. 
He did meet her, but not tripping gaily home- 
wards with her light step and sunny smile; he 
met her, running with the speed of the wind, 
terror pictured in her countenance, followed, 
at the distance of a few paces, by Major 
Moncton, and two servants; he received her 
in his arms, and at the same moment felled her 
pursuer to the earth. The Major was merely 
stunned; he instantly rose, and with a counte- 
nance darkly ominous of revenge, and of power 
to gratify it, walked away with his attendants, 
leaving Sullivan, and his fainting companion 
in his arms. 

Bitter were Mary’s lamentations, and many 
were her tears. Sullivan apprehended the 
worst, but he tried to comfort her. She urged 
him to fly. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I have done no 
wrong, I will not fly.” She offered to go with 
him: ‘No, Mary,’ said he, ‘I will not make 
you the companion of a fugitive;’ and while 
they were thus employed, a sergeant’s guard 
arrived, and arrested bim. Sullivan now knew 
the extent of his misfortune, and he trembled 
lest Mary should guess it; he spoke to her of 
a short imprisonment; and at parting, they both 
contriver to smile faintly. 

But little time elapsed, before a court-mar- 
tial was summoned to sil upon the conduct of 
Sergeant Sullivan. His offence could easily 
have been proved by the testimony of Major 
Moncton and his servants, but Sullivan admit- 
ted it, and only pleaded in extenuation of, 


those palliative circumstances, which would 
have acquitted him at a barof equity. Sulli- 
van was found guilty, and was sentenced toa 
severity of punishment far more dreadful than 
death. The same evening, Mary visited Wil- 
liam in bis cell. When she entered, he hid 
his face in his hands. Mary could nat utter a 
word, she threw herself upon his neck, in an 
agony of choking tears. ‘ Mary,’ said he at 
length, ‘it is not the punishment, it is not the 
paip, that I dread, I have committed no crime 
to merit punishment, and pain I have felt be- 
fore; it is the ignominy, the disgrace Mary, 
that I cannot endure, and will not survive. 
Gracious God! that I, a man, should be tied to 
a stake like a dog, but I will not shrink:’ and 
Sullivan wiped the moisture from his forehead, 
and Mary pressed her cold lips to his burning 
cheek. She, with woman’s softness, thought 
rather of the corporeal than the mental inflic- 
tion, it was the sufferings William must endure 
that wrought upon her, and almost turned her 
brain to madnesss. I cannot describe the bro- 
ken exclamations of agony, the fond wailings 
of pity, the bursts of despair, the passionate, 
clinging embrace, but all these became more 
and more feeble, and Mary was carried away 
insensible. When William was left alone, he 
knelt down and prayed that God might help 
her. 

It is the morrow, and hark! the measured 
tread of the soldiers, and the voiceless drum. 
lsee their glittering bayonets form a hollow 
square, and in the centre, Sullivan, and his 
accuser, and the executioners of his sentence. 

Mary had wandered all night, no one knew 
whither; but early in the morning, she was 
seen sitting upon a stone near the entrance to 
the town. Long did she sit there, like one 
who only sees inwardly. But when her ear 
caught the distant roll of the drum, and then 
the tramp of the soldiers, she started, and ran 
towards the spot where the troops were already 
formed, and above the beat of the drum, she 
fancied—it was but fancy—that she heard 
* “« *. & * © *% With a dreadful en- 
ergy she burst through the line, and flew to 
the spot where her William was bound and 
bleeding. ‘Monsters! tigers!’ she cried, and 
darting a terrific look upof him who was the 
cause of all, she snatched the sword of ber dis- 
robed lover, and springing, with the rapidity 
and the fury of a lioness upon her victim, 
buried it in his breast: hé fell, dead. Mary 
shrieked a dreadful laugh, and fell by his side. 
William’s punishment was suspended. 

One other scene yet remains. Mary was 
put upon her trial for murder, and William 
was her only witness. He, pale, attenuated, 
and with death in his sunken eye, told the story 
of their attachment, their hopes, and their mis- 
fortunes; she, no more the frenzied avenger, 
but the gentle, timid Mary Kendal, once a 
creature of hopes, and sighs, and smiles, and 
blushes, told her tale with that dreadful com- 
posure that springs from woe ‘that lies too 
deep for tears.’ She acknowledged that she 
hadedone the deed, and sought not to extenu- 
ate, or to extol it: but neither did she expréss 
apy contrition, and as her eye at times rested 
upon the altered countenance of her lover, 
there was a sudden glitter in it, that seemed 
to say, ‘his injuries are not unrevenged.’ 
Mary was acquitted of the crime of murder, 
and a nominal punishment only was decreed. 

Sullivan was fast sinking under the weight 
of misfortune, and fancied disgrace, but the 
latter was the heavier burden. In vain, Mary 
implored him to live yet for her, in vain she 





told him that he had been avenged, he died: 
and she has ever since worn the garb of widow 





hood, and it has never been belied by a smile, 
Whether remorse for the deed of blood, mingles 
with the memory of her other sorrows, I know 
not, and whether it be a deed that needs to be 
repented of, cannot be known in this world. 


HOME. 


‘Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 
roam, 

Be it ever so humble there’s no place like 
Home! 


There is a charm, in the sound of the word 
home, that thrills with delight the finest feel- 





ings of the human heart. On the pronuncia- 
tion of this word, | think of the white stone 
mentioned in the Apocalypse, that had aname 
which none knew but its possessor; and I think 
of it as an apposite emblem of the ineffable 
enjoyment of a happy family. Home! ’tis the 
treasure of comfort!—'tis the temple of love!— 
’tis a spot which the celestials stop to bless as 
they float over the dwelling place of humanity! 
A happy home is the best similie of heaven. 


Every individual has peculiar remembran- 
ces, and peculia) 3; obtained by reading, 
concerning the particulars, which, when uni- 


ted, constitute a happy home. On account 








of these peculiarities, the domestic painting of 
one man’s imagination, will differ, in some of 
its scenery and figures, and their disposition, 
from those of his neighbour. Every one, 
however, rust asssemble, in a painting of this 


character, persons whose countenances indi- 
cate the congeniality and harmony of heavenly 
tempers, and bearts more intimately connect- 


ed, and must surround them with such phar- 
phernalia as are ominous of the favour of for- 
tune. Picturing in my mind a scene agreeing 
with my own notions, | consider home asa 
little paradise, and there I behold an Adam and 
Eve, almost as holy as were the originals be- 
fore they listened to the seducing voice of the 
charmer. I see the identity of sentiment 








sparkling in the tender glances of the mutually 
affectionate husband and wile. I see blooming 
children, with sunbeams dancing in their eyes, 
sporting within the scope of parental guardian- 
ship, and I gaze with delight on the cherub 
that nestles in the bosom of maternal devotion. 
But these are only the grand characteristics: 
| I love to vary the picture, and gain a glimpse 
| of one of the most secluded and contented of 
the scenes of home. For instance, I see a room 
| comfortably and neatly furnished. The win- 
dow shutters are closed, denoting evening. 
The shining grate is filled with glowing coal. 
I see the candle-stand and its luminary, beside 
it sits the intelligent looking busband, with 
his eyes bent on an open book and his lips 
slightly separated as though in tbe act of read- 
ing aloud to his lovely partner. She was un- 
willing to lift her eyes from her infant, is known 
to be listening by her silence, and by all further 
cessation from playing with her child, than 
merely pushing back the flaxen ringlets that 
curl round its forehead. , 

There is another picture still more familiar 
to my mind; a picture drawn by a poet whose 
disposition, habits and peculiar sitation added 
to his graphic talents, admirably qualified bim 
to give such a delineation its appropriate finish. 
It is, however, chiefly interesting to the ladies, 
and so long as there exists a relish for the 
amusements mentioned, so long will their de- 
scription be cherished, and so long will the 
name of Cowper have a place in grateful re- 
membrance: 











‘ There the needle plies its busy task, 
The pattern grows, the well depicted flow’r 
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pus vere 





Wrought into a snowy lawn, 
_Unfolds its bosom: buds and leaves and sprigs, 
And curling tendrils, gracefully dispos’d 
Follow the nimble finger of the fair; 
A wreath that cannot fade, of flowers that 
blow 
With most success when all besides decay. 
The poet’s or historian’s page by one 
Made vocal for the amusement of the rest, 
The sprightly lyre whose treasures of sweet 
" sounds 
The touch from many a trembling chord shakes 
out; 
And the clear voice, symphonius yet distinct, 
And io the charming strife triumphant still, 
Beguile the night, and a keener edge 
On female industry the threaded steel 
Flies swiftly, and unfelt the task proceeds.’ 


It was the original design of Heaven that 
mankind should ‘ marry and give in marriage,’ 
and that each family should possess a focus of 
happiness, Adam was constituted proprietor 
of all the earth; but it was not intended that he 
should wander over its whole surface. On the 
contrary, bis footsteps were limited to the fow- 
ery alleys of Eden, and it was not until after 


ing as the globe. It was subsequent to his 

impiety, that— 

*The world was all before him, where he 
choose 

His place of rest.’— 


The lot of man to whom has fallen the en- 
joyment of a happy home, is more to be desired 
than that of any other human being. The 
eanses of his life may exist ina thousand ob- 
jects that may attract his pursuit; but their 
charms forsake them when he arrives at any 

reat distango fr Tho value of his 
attainments is estiroated chiefly by their influ- 
ence on home. Every thing that would be 
injurious to those who depend on his watch- 
fulness and care, is carefully avoided; and 
every thing that would, in any wise, advance 
their prosperity, is diligently scught after. 
Good order and industry produce in the family 
harmony and happiness, and the year rolls 
away leaving little to regret, and much for 
which to be thankful. 

After reflecting on the happiness of him who 
is in the enjoyment ofa happy home, what more 
natural for the sympathetic mind than to revert 
to the condition of the bomeless? And how 
many thousands are there whose alotment in 
life, when contrasted with the situation of one 
who possesses a permanent residence, to so 
much disadvantage? Wandering ever the whole 
face of the globe, as the traveller, or partici- 
pating in merely a few of the comforts of home, 
without enjoying its freedom and heart woven 
jotimacies, as the bachelor; their happiness, 
being centred at home, is like a chain that 
weakens as it is extended, or is congealed in 
hearts that resist tue generous warmth of true 
fellowship. T.H.S. 


m home. 


MATANZAS. 

Sketch of the town of Matanzas, by the late 
Rey. Abiel Abbot, of Massachusetts. 

It is but a simail part of the town of Matan- 
zas, which is seen from the bay, and this lies 
low, skirting the water. The arches of the 
sustom house attract the eye, and a few other 
buildings of good size and appearance; the rest 
is of humble show. But if there be nothing of 
grandeur in the architecture, there is enough 
of the novel and grotesque, to seize the whole 


q attention of the stranger, the moment he steps 


ee 


rie « 


| chafing. 


on the mole, and into the street. There had 
been a small shower, and we seemed treading 
on mortar in the streets. The buildings were 
a motley group ofall sizes, and of various forms 
and roofs. The Spanish visage and costume, 
however, strike you with irresistible humour, 
It seems a scene of masquerade, and as if all 
are striving to amuse by the extravagance and 
oddity of their appearance. Here, is ambling 
by you a Don, with a spur on his shoe, his 
horse’s head low, and his tail tied up in a club; 
there, comes a volante with huge wheels, 
highly adorned with silver plate with a boot of 
broadcloth hitched to the top of the vehicle, 
as if there were nuns or donnas within, not to 
be seen by vulgar eyes. This heavy carriage 
is sometimes drawn by one horse, and some- 
times by two, with a postillion in livery, and 
jackboots reaching almost to his hips, with a 
monstrous spur at his heel, and a short whip 
in his hand, both very freely applied. Some- 
times, ifthe sun be hid, the boot or curtain is 
dropped, discovering to you two or three gaily 
dressed and laughing girls, or one or two grave 
men, lounging in the ample chaise body, for 
this is the form of the carriage. You withdraw 


| your eyes from the volante, to gaze on a vebi- 
his disobedience that his pathway was unend- | 


cle of an humbler character, on the clumsy 
cart, with large wheels and a rude body, formed 
of skins, and perbaps filled with corn, each ear 


| covered with a thin coat of husks, the state in 


which they preserve this grain. It isdrawn by 


| oxen most strangely harnessed. 


A yoke is placed behind their horns at the 
root, and so fixed to them with fillets and ropes, 
that they draw or push by their horns without 
A rope or thong leads from that gear 
to ihe nostril, which is perforated to receive it. 
A rope thus fastened to the nose of each ox, is 
sometimes seen in the hand of aman leading 


| the team, as we lead a horse by the bridle; 


and sometimes the teamster holds the rope in 
bis hand, and waiks by the side of the cattle, 
goading the animals with a ten foot pole. 

There is a variety of caparison to their riding 
horses, from saddle of leather and painted 
stirrup, toa bed of straw tied on by a rope. 
Their bridles are as various, with and without 
bit, of leather, rope, and braided grass. But 
what strikes the stranger with surprise, is the 
constant sight of menin armour. It seems as 
if it was a time of war, and every horsemai a 
vidette. The broad sword dangles by the side 
of the gentleman, and holsters are inseparable 
from his saddle. The simplest countryman on 
his straw saddle, belts on his rude cutlass; and 
every man with askin less dark than an Afri- 
can, appears ready for encouater. 

From the same work, we annex a descrip- 
tion of the cotton tree, one of the most beauti- 
ful objects that nature produces in that favored 
region, and which is preserved mainly for the 
eye—it being neither timber nor fuel, yielding 
ascanty crop of cotton, which is sometimes 
used to stuff a pillow. 

On the Santa Ana Estate, the cotton tree 
towers one hundred feet towards heaven, sixty 
five of which, ascertained by admeasurement, 
are a smooth cylinder, without a limb or knot, 
twenty seven and a half feet in circumference, 
six feet from the ground; and near the base, 
where it spreads itself in the direction of its 
principal roots, like a giant bracing himself 
agaiust the tempest, the fluted trunk has been 
measured, forty six feet and a half. Were 
there nothing to be seen but this noble shaft, 
with its white smooth surface, it would excite 
admiration, But at the height already men- 
tioned, it stretches forth its arms, of a size for 
timber, horizontally and symetrically, and 





forms a top, for width and grandeur, worthy of 





the trunk below. It has been found to cover a 
diameter of one hundred and sixty five feet. 

This immense tree is a world by itself, and 
is peopled by its millions. The wild pine-apple 
colonizes its top. Bajuca, or vines, vegetate 
on its extended limbs, and run down to the 
earth coiling like ropes on fhe ground, which 
the thrifty traveller, when water fails Lim in 
this land of rare springs, cuts, and the sweet 
milky juice proves to him a delightful bever- 
age. These vines, very possibly, answer ano- 
ther purpose of nature, who regards with ten- 
derness her humblest offspring. The mice and 
rats, and opossum, who might find it difficult 
to ascend the plain surface of the trunk, may 
easily ascend these natural shrouds and drink 
eut of the cups of the pines, which stretch 
their leaves to catch and concentrate the rains 
and dews in those patural reservoirs. I said 
this tree was peopled by its millions. ‘This is 
quite within bounds; you may see among its 
branches the commonwealths of the comajen, 
or wood louse. They are not peculiar to this 
tree. Their large black cities are attached 
to the body of some limb, or safely repose in 
some fork of the tree, where they are a Chi- 
nese population, innumerable. This insect, 
about the size of a flea, forms a covered way 
ofa mortar of its own, down the trunk to the 
ground; and as they have different public roads 
it is probable that some are for ascending, and 
others for descending, so that the travellers 
may not incommode each ether. This insect 
is harmles, and their populous nests are carried 
whole to the poultry yard, where [ have seen 
hundreds, young and old, enjoying the repast 
with all the glee of turkeys in grass hopper 
time. 





From the New York Mrror. 
ANSWER TO KELVIN GROVE, 


Oh! Pl hie to Kelvin grove, 
Bonnie laddie, ol! 

Through its fairy walks I’ll rove, 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 

When the blooming mountain-rose 

Around its fragrance throws— 

Where the honeysuckle grows, 
Bonnie laddie, ob! 

And when the hour shall come, 
Bonnie laddie, ch! 

That tears thee from thy home, 
Bonnie laddie, ob! 

From thy happy native vale, 

On the stormy seas to sail— 

Blessed be thy parting gale! 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 

And if, on foreign shore, 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 

Thou fall’st ’midst din of war, 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 

Let mem’ry’s cheering power, 

Like a fondly cherished flower, 

Bring peace in that lone hour, 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 





Anrcpotr.—Not long since it fell to the lot 
of a young gentleman, at one of our New Bn- 
gland Hotels to carve a fowl at a table sur- 
rounded by some twelve or fifteen hungry 
stage passengers. He exerted himself to the 
utmost for some time, but finding joints whose 
time callous sinews defied the sharp steel, re- 
linguished the undertaking, passed the aged 
creature toa gray headed gentleman, observ- 
ing at the same time, ‘Sir, I must beg your 
pardoo, and make an apology to thé whole 
feathered race, for this unceremonious attack 
upon one that must have at least 15 or twenty 
years the advantage ef me in age.’ 
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Light Hearts and Heavy Hearts. 


What’s the use of it?—Trouble, trouble, 
what a world of it we have—‘ man is born for 
trouble’—and ‘all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit’—thus and thus itis written. There are 
the troubles of infancy, of youth, of manhood, 
of old age! The troubles of poverty, and the 
troubles of riches!—The trouble of living, and 
the trouble of dying!—Who has not his trou- 
bles? who sees the end of them? And yet after 
all, what’s the use of it? This fretting and re- 
pining, this sorrowing and sighing, this moping 
and mourning, making misery more miserable. 
In the name of common sense, I say what’s the 
use of it? Does it soothe pain, soften affliction, 
or ward off misfortune? Will it call back de- 
ceased friends, or prevent others from dying, 
or deliver us from poverty, or make us healthy, 
or meliorate in one particular our condition? 
Then do say, for the very sake of sadness, 
what’s the use of it? 

Suppose the times are tight and pinching; 
that trade is dull; that you cannot make money 
enough to live as you wish, and are obliged to 
labour harder even for the little you obtain, 
than is agreeable, do you grieve about it? are 
you sad and disheartened? do you abandon 
hope and wish yourself dead? Pshaw! what’s 
the use of it? you get along, you will always 
get along, if you are industrious and frugal; 
and the most fortunate dono more. Besides 
a light heart will not break your fortune, nor 
a heavy one make it, so you may as well have 
the one as the other. 

Are men dishonest, will a long face and a 
sad heart reform them? are you sometimes de- 
ceived, wronged, cheated? will being discour- 
aged mend the matter, or melancholy make 
you sharper in your future dealings? not a whit. 
Losses are lessons, all men buy their experi- 
ence at the same market, they all may not pay 
the same price for the commodity. The only 
way is (o make much of what comes dear; and 
you can do this with a light heart better than 
aheavy one. A heavy heart, what’s te use 
of it? 

But it may be things don’t go on right at 
home, that you have a scolding wife, cross 
children, and with all an extravagant family— 
that there’s bad management in the wigwam. 
Well, this is very sad, but will fretting make 
it better? Will a sad heart make the sun shine 
in a cloudy house? No—then, what's the use 
of it? You are not the first one in the world 
who might sing, 


‘ First when Maggy was my care, 
Heaven, | thought, was in her air— 
Now we’re married—spear nae mair.’ 


And every henpecked husband may as well 
add the conclusion— 


‘ Whistle o’er the lave o’t.’ 


I see no profit in being miserable in this 
case, a light heart is still better than a heavy 
heart. 

Perhaps all this while some love-sick body 
has been running over line after line, to see if I 
had ought to say why he should not be unhappy. 
An unkind mistress, a hard heart, an indefati- 
gable rival, coquetry; ah, here is Pandora's 
box! Thou hast got thyself into a pretty 
pickle—but 


‘ Pray if looking well can’t move her, 
Will looking ill prevail?’ 


What think you of that now? I know it is 
useless to tell a meditating, moon-loving, me- 





lancholy lover, that there are whole flocks of 
pretty girls in the world, that if unsuccessful 
this time he may easily fall in again and again, 
or that his mistress is not altogether the para- 
gon of perfection. These are all cold water 
compliments, and are marvellously insipid to 
such a taste as his. He must e’en go away 
sorrowing, marriage will only make him wise. 

I have done. Those who are merry will be 
merry, and those who are unhappy will remain 
so after all, yet it is a good and pleasant thing 
occasionally to have a talk with the world 
about its follies. 




















[From La Belle Assemblee. ] 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1829. | 


CARRIAGE DREsS.—A round high dress of | 
violet coloured satin, bordered by avery broad | 
hem round the skirt, headed by ornaments of | 
embossed jagged foliage, which in an oblique | 
direction falls over. These ornaments are sur- | 
mounted by four very narrow tucks in the | 
dress, which impart an elegant and unique | 
finish to the border. Over the corsage is worn a | 
canezou-spencer of violet coloured velvet, with | 
mancherons over the sleeves, serrenpending | 
with the jagged foliage that ornaments the | 
border. The sleeves, the same as the dress, | 
are a la Marie; the fulvess very slightly, and 
almost imperceptibly, confined in the centre 
of the thickest part of the arm; and at the wrists 
by a broad bracelets of gold, clasped by an 
emerald. Round the throat is worn a ruff of 
net, bouillonnee. The bonnet of black velvet, 
trimmed under the brim by fan-ornaments of 
amber satin, and strings of the same coloured 
ribbon float loose. The hat is crowned by a 
profusion of short black feathers. A violet 
belt of velvet encircles the waist, with a squere 
gold buckle. The ear-pendants are of gold. 
Half boots, of tea-green corded gros de Naples, 
complete the dress. 

PRoMENADE costuME.—A pelisse of black 
satin, finished at the border a la Witzchoura, 
with chinchilli fur. The body made with fichu 
robings, and round the throat is tied a round, 
long tippet of chinchilli. The sleeves are a la 
Marie, and are confined a little above the 
wrist, forming a bouillon next the hand, which 
bouillon, or puckering, at its termination, is 
made tight to the wrist by a very broad brace- 
let of gold. Hat of black velvet is worn with 
this dress, fastened under the chin by a men- 
tonniere of blond. The brim of the hat is or- 
namented underneath by bows of satin ribbon, 
tbe colour of the blue wild-stock; strings of 
which tie the hat, in two ends, without loops, 
on the right side; over which side, from the 
crown, wave elegantly, three black feathers. 


DEATH OF AMPATO SAPA, AND HER 
TWO CHILDREN, 


Who perished in the cataract.of the Falls of 
St. Anthony on the Mississippi. This beauti- 
spot in the Mississippi is not without a tale to 
hallow its scenery, and heighten the interets 
which, of itself, it is calculated to produce. 
To Wazekota, the old Indian whom we saw at 
Shakea’s we are indebted for the narration of 


1 





the following transaction, to which his mother 


was an eye witness. An Indian of the Decota 
nation had united himself early in life to a 
youthful female, whose name was Ampata Sapa, 
which signifies the Dark Day, with her he lived 
happily for several years, apparently enjoying 
every comfort which the sayage life could 
afford. Their union had been blessed with two 
children on whom both parents doated with 
that depth of feeling which is unknown to such 
as haye other treasures besides those that 
spring from nature. The man had acquired a 
reputation as a hunter, which drew round him 
many families, who were bappy-to place them- 
selves under his protection, and avail them- 
selyes of such part of his chase as he needed 


not for the maintenance of his family. Desi- 
rous of strengthening their interest with him, 
some of them inyited him toa connexion with 


with their family, observing, at the same time, 
that a man of his talent and importance requir- 
ed more than one woman to wait upon the 
humerous guests whom his reputation would 
induce to yisit his lodge. They assured him 
that he would soon be acknowledged as a chief, 
and that, in this case, a second wife was indis- 
pensable. Fired with the ambition of obtair- 
ing high honours, he resolyed to increase hig 
importance by an union with the daughter of 
an influential man of his tribe. He had accord+ 
ingly taken a second wife without having ever 
mentioned the subject to his former companion; 
being desirous to introduce bis bride into his 
lodge in the manner which should be least 
offensive to the mother of his children, for whorn 
he still retained much regard, he introduced 
the subject in these words; *‘ You know,’ said 
he, ‘that I can love no woman so fondly as I 
doat upon you; with regret, have 1 of late seen 
you subjected to toils, which must be oppres- 
sive to you, and from which | would gladly 
relieve you, yet I know no other way of doing 
s0, than by associating to you in the household 
duties, one who shall relieve you from the trou- 
blefof e:, tertaining the numerous guests, whom 
my growing importance in the nation collects 
around me; | have therefore resoived upon 
taking another wife, but she shall always be 
subject to your controul, as she will rank in 
my affections second to you.’—With the utmost 
anxiety, and the deepest concern, did his com- 
panion listen to this unexpected proposal. She 
expostulated in the kindest terms, entreated 
him with all the arguments which undisguised 
love and purest conjugal affection could sug- 
gest. She replied to all the objections which 
his duplicity led him to raise. Desirous of 
winuing her from her opposition, the Indian 
still concealed the secret of his union with 
another, while ehe redoubled her care to con- 
vince him that she was equal to the task im- 
posed upon her. 

When he again spoke on the subject, 
she pleaded all the endearments of past life: 
she spoke of his former fondness for her, of his 
regard for happiness, and that of their mutual 
offspring; she bade him beware of the conse- 
quences of the fatal purpose of his. Finding 
her bent upon witbholding her consent to his 
plans, he informed her that all opposition on 
her part was unnecessary, as he had already 
selected another partner; and that if she could 
not see bis new wife as a friend, she must re- 
ceive her as a necessary incumbrance, for he 
had resolved that she should be an inmate in 
his house. Distressed at this information, she 
watched her opportunity, stole away from the 
cabin with her infants, and fled to a distance 
where her father was. With him she remained 
until a party of Indians with whom he lived, 
went up the Mississippi on a winter bunt. - In 
the spring, as they were returning with their 
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one 
canoes loaded with peltries, they encamped 
near the falls. In the morning as they left it, 
she lingered near the spot, then launched her 
light canoe, entered into it with her children, 
and paddled down the stream singing her 
death song; too Jate did her friends perceive 
it, their attempts to prevent her from proceed- 
ing were of no avail; she was heard to sing in 
a doleful voice, the past pleasures which she 
had enjoyed, while she was the undivided ob- 
ject of her husband’s affections. finally her 
voice was drowned in the sound of the cataract, 
the current carried down her frail bark with 
an inconceivable rapidity; it came to the edge 
of the precipice, was seen for a moment en- 
veloped with spray, but never after was the 
canoe or its passengers scen Yet it is stated 
by the Indians that often in the morning a 
voice has been heard to sing a doleful ditty 





burden on his shoulders is eased of the latter, 
having reached the haven to which all the for- 
mer were directed, and, from his house top, is 
looking back, and tracing with an eager eye 
the meanders by which he escaped the quick 
sands and mire which lay in his way, and into 
which none but the all-powerful Guide and 
Dispenser of human events could have preven- 
ted his falling. I have become a private citi- 
zen on the banks of the Potomac; and, under 
the shadow of my own vine and my own fig- 
tree, from the bustle of a camp, and the busy 
scenes of public life, I am solacing myself with 
those tranquil enjoyments of which the soldier, 
who is ever in pursuit of fame—the statesman | 
whose watchful days and sleepless nights are | 
spent in devising schemes to promote the wel- | 
fare of his own, perhaps the ruin of other coun- | 
tries, as if this globe was insufficient for us all, 





good. 3—‘How can God punish Satan in hell 
fire, since he is formed of that element, and 
what impression can fire make on itself?? The 
Dervise took up a large clod of earth, and 
struck him on the head with it. The man went 
to the Cazy, said ‘I proposed three questions 
toa certain Dervise, who threw a clod of earth 
at my head, and made my head ache.’ The 
Cazy having sent for the Dervise, asked, 
‘Why did you throw a clod of earth at his 
head instead of answering his questions?? The 
Dervise replied, ‘ The clod of earth was an an- 
swer tohis speech. He says he has a pain in 
his head, let him show me the pain, and Ill 
make God visible to him. And why does he 
exhibit a complaint against me. Whatever I 
did was the act of God, I do not strike without 
the will of God.—What power do I possess? 
And as he is compounded of Earth. how can 


along the edge of the falls, and that it dwells | and the courtier, who is always watching the} suffer pain from that element?’ 


ever upon the inconstancy of her husband. | 
Nay, some assert that the spirit has been seen | 
wandering near the spot with her children 
wrapped to her bosom —Such are the tales of 
tradition which the Indians treasure up, and 
which they relate to the yoyager, forcing a tear 
from the eyes of the most restless!—Long’s Ex. 
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PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 8, 1829. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We owe an apology to the friend who fur- 
nisbed us with an ‘Ode to Grecian Liberty,’ 
which it was our full intention to have inserted 
in this number as promised in our last; but 
looking for it yesterday with a view to the 
alterations suggested, we find it has been mis- 
laid at the moment when wanted—we the less 
regret this circumstance, as it will enable us 
to accompany it in our next: paper with an 
Essay equally well written ‘On the Extirpa- 
tion of the Turks.’ 

‘The Death of Sampson,’ is we think a 
poem indicating superior powers in the writer; 
we do not give it as entirely without blemish, 
but the faults it may possess are not those of 
imbecility—as it is our wish to present a free 
subscription to those who contribute to our 
paper we should be glad if the writer of the 
above would furnish us with his address. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

The following is a fine picture of Washing- 
ton, in his retirement—it is from his own let- 
ters. 

*T am just beginning to experience the ease 
and freedom from public cares, which, however 
desirable, it takes time to realize; for strange 
as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that it 
was not untill lately 1 could get the better of 
my usual custom of ruminating, as soon as I 
awoke on the moraing, on the business of the 
ensuing day; and of my surprise on finding, af- 
ter revolving many things in my mind that I was 
no longer a public man, or had any thing to 
do with public transactions. I feel asI con- 


_ ceive a weary traveller must do, who, after 
__ treading many a painful step, with a heavy 
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countenance of his prince, in the hope of | 
catching a gracious smile—can have very lit- | 
tle conception. I have not only retired from | 
all public employments, but am retiring within 
myself, and shall be able to view the solitary 
walk, and tread the path of private life, with 
heart-felt satifaction. Envious of none, I am 
determined to be pleased with all; and this my 
dear friend, being the order of my march, I will | 
move gently down the stream of life until I | 
sleep with my fathers. 





CrauprE LorrArn.—This celebrated land- | 
scape painter, unquestionably the first who | 
ever lived, was born in the diocess of Toul in | 
Lorrain, in 1600; and, being dull and heavy | 
while at school, was put an apprentice to a 
pastry cook. He afterwards rambled to Rome 
to seek a livelihood, but being very ill-bred 
and unacquainted with the language, nobody 
cared toemploy him. Chance threw him in 
the way of Augustin Tassi a painter, who hired 
him to grind his colours, and to do ail the | 
household drudgery. | 
made him serviceable to him in some of his 
great works, taught him by degrees the ele- 
ments of perspective, and of design. Claude 
at first did not know what to make of those 
principles of art, but being encouraged, not 
failing in applicaticn, he at length came to 
understand them. Then his soul enlarged it- 
self a pace and he cultivated the art with ea- 
gerness. He exerted his utmost industry to 
explore the principles of painting by an inces- 
sant examination of nature, that genuine 
source of excellence, for which purpose he 
made his studies in open fields, where he fre- 
quently staid from sunrise till the dusk, of the 
evening compelled him t withdraw from his 
meditations. His custom was to sketch what- 
ever he thought beautiful or striking, and 
every curious tinge of light, on all kinds of 
objects, he marked in his sketches with a sim- 
ilar color, from which he formed his landscapes 
with such a look of real nature, and gave them 
such an appearance of truth, as proved supe- 
rior tothe works of any artist who had ever 
painted in that style—His pictures are now 
rare, and scarcely any price is thought too 
high for them. 





THE DERVISE’S ANSWER, OR THE CAVIL* 
LER REFUTED.—A certain man went to a 
Devise and proposed three questions;—Ist— 
‘Why do you say God is omnipresent? I do 
not see him in any place, show me where he is. 
2d—W hy is man punished for his crimes, since 
whatever he does proceeds from God? Man 
has no free will, for he cannot do any thing 
contrary to the will of God; and if he had 





The man was confounded, and the Cazy 
highly pleased with the Dervise’s answer. He 
answered the fool according to his folly. 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 





Mr. Brooks, the sprightly editor of the New 
York Morning Courier, who has just married 
a beautiful poetess, complains bitterly of rheu- 
matism, and has taken to flannel and opodel- 
doc. 





Fasnrons,—A rheumatic friend of the editor 
of the Michigan Herald, closes a letter from 
Washington thus:—‘I can tell nothing about 
the fashions—people dress as well as they can 
—the ladies and doves wear a great many fea- 
thers, and the young gentleman and spaniels 
wear brass chains round their necks.’ 





Mr. Ingersol, from the Committee~on the 
District of Columbia, bas indroduced a bill to 


His master, hoping te prohibit the sale of lottery tickets within that 


district, and makes a violation of its provis- 
ions ; misdemeanor punishable by a large 
fine. The bill was twice read, and ordered 
to the third reading on a future day. 











HYMENEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 


Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Play. , 


At Friends’ meeting house, Cherry street, 
Jacob Jones, to Rachel, daughter of David 
Jones, all of this city. 

Near Robbstown, Pa. on Wednesday, the 
18th ult. Mr. Daniel M‘Curdy, formerly of this 
city, to Miss Mary Ross, 

In Fairhaven, Conn. on Monday last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Kelton, Mr. William Steele, of Phila- 
delphia, to Miss Ruth G. Rogers, of Fairhaven. 





OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant:—O believe it not! 
It is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


Died on Saturday the 28th ult. James S. 
Huber, Esq. of the Northern Liberties. 

On Friday evening week, John B. Palmer. 

On Saturday morning, William Troth, ia 
the 51st year of his age. 

Suddenly, on Sunday evening, Mr. Joba 





power he would do every thing for his own 


Hall, in the sixty-third year of his age, 
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She looked a being of unearthly mould, 
A thing superior to the frowns of fate; 
And never did my wondering eyes behold 
A maid so fair. 





AGNES.—A FAITHFUL SKETCH. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

* A little christian humility and sober mind- 
edness are worth all the wild and metaphysical 
discussion, which has unsettled the peace of 
vain women, and forfeited the respect of rea- 
sonable men.’ Hannaw More. 








She must have been very beautifull!’ 

‘No, my dear, she was not.’ 

€ Rich?’ 

‘No.’ 

* Accomplished?’ 

¢ What do you mean by accomplished?’ 

* Understanding the Italian and French Jan- 
guages, music, drawing, and—Ob, my dear 
friend!—every thing, in sbort.’ 

‘It is difficult, Mary, to understand ‘ every 
thing ;’ I observed, ‘and it would, just now, 
occupy too much time to discuss the ideas 
which you evidently connect with the word 
* accomplished ;’ but [ will simply tell you, that 
in your sense of the term, Agnes was not 
accomplished.’ 

Mary paused. ‘Indeed? then, my dear mad- 
am, what was it that made you love her so 
dearly? ‘Neither possessed of riches, nor beau- 
ty, nor accomplishments—what had she to. re- 
commend her?—perhaps she was amiable?’ 

¢ She was indeed?’ 

Oh! then it is merely amiability that you 
value!’ Something like a sarcastic smile sul- 
lied, the handsome features of my young friend 
2s she made this remark; but it disappeared, 
when I bad looked for a moment steadily on 
her countenance. 

‘If by amiubility, you mean weak and flut- 
tering sensibility, which drops tears with the 
same rapidity, and of the same weight, over a 
faded leaf and a dyiog friend, I do not value it 
at all; but I value that ‘ benevolence in trifles,’ 
which is obliged by obliging, and which, 
springing from the true root—the love of the 
Creator—-bears the fruit of abundant love to} 
our fellow creatures. Agnes, Mary, was a 
CuRIsTIAN; and the most unpolluted worship- 

per of the ‘one living and true God’ I ever 
met. Nothing worldly, fantastical, or arbitary 
ever found a resting place in her bosom; even 
in early youth she knelt at the footstool of the 
Almighty, and with soft imploring accents, 
prayed that inall things his will might be ac- 
complished. She felt that to be like God was 
the perfection of virtue, and went steadily 
forward, rejoicing in the Lord Jesus, even 
unto the end.’ 

‘ Perbaps,” said Mary, ‘she had few tempta- 
tions. Neither handsome, rich, nor accom- 
plished, the world could not have charmed her 
as much as those who were considered more 
highly gifted,’ 

‘Not so, my love. Ihave said she was not 
handsome; but her slight and delicate figure 
the touching music of her voice, and her sweet 
calm smile, harmonized so delightfully, that 
the most severe critics in female beauty— 
persons who knew nothing of her worth—pro- 
nounced her ‘ pleasing.’ Although possessed 
of no glittering stores, her rank in society was 
more than respectable; and the want of ac- 





complishments was never felt, because she was 


ever employed in drawing forth the abilities of 
her friends. Her history has nothing of ro- 
mance to recommend it—it is simply the tale 
of one, who felt that 


‘Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of Death, 
To break the shock blind Nature cannot shun;’ 


and who acted on this belief. Ill health, at a 
very early period of life, prevented her from 
participationg in, or enjoying, the usual recre- 
ations of youth; and consequently acquired a 
more intimate knowledge of herself. This she 
improved: she felt, that to satisfy an immortal 
spirit, more is wanted than the world can give; 
and as her faith increased, it was manifested 
in love and charity towards all human kind. 
The exertions she made to relieve the wants 
of others, afforded her exquisite happiness, 
often I have said, ‘What trouble you take 
about such a person.’ ‘ Trouble!’ she would 
reply; ‘Oh, no—not trouble. Is it not our 
greatest privilege to be employed in our Mas- 
ter’s vineyard?’ Although able and willing, 
when necessary, to show a reason for her faith, 
she never encouraged argument; experience 
taught her, that conviction seldom comes when 
the mind is heated with anticipation of victory 
and she knew that no woman can be happy, who 
is perpetually struggling for power. Even if 
Agnes had been deprived of the vantage 
ground of sex, partiality, and favour, still her 
real value, like unwrought gold, was such, that 
it needed no stamp. to proclaim its worth;— 
virtue insures respect. Her father, a brave 
and distinguished officer in one of our finest 
regiments, was, of course, surrounded by many 
gay young aspirants for military honours; yet 
such a halo, hovered over the footfalls of Agnes, 
that the most dissolute treated her with that 
deference which tie beautiful and wealthy 
iooked for in yain. The eldest of some eight 
or ten lively children, she bore, with unremit- 
ting patience the annoy ances and employments 
every elder sister must experience and under- 
go, and while she ministered to the wants and 
amusements of the young ones with almost a 
mother’s tenderness, she mingled such Sweet 
counsel with her kinduess, that | have looked, 
and wondered so wise, so good a spirit was 
permitted to linger on amongst us. I may, 
indeed, say linger; for her delicate hand had 
become almost transparent and ber pale cheek 
was oft-times flushed with a pinky tinge, which 
increased to dazzling the brightness of her 
clear blue eye.’ 

‘I should like to have seen her,’ said Mary. 

* Rather, my dear, known her. Curiosity 
only is gratified by @eeing; but it is the most 
useful and profitable of all employments to 
watch the Christian, awaiting with perfect 
faith the moment ‘ went this mortal shall put 
on immortality.’ 

‘There were two beings in the world to 
whom the heart of Agnes clung with enduring 
affection. One, a high spirited daring brother, 
who is still engaged in Indian warfare; if she 
gloried in any thing, save the Gospel of Christ 
it was in this noble youth’s gallant bearing 
and spotless fame. But her brow over- 
shadowed, and her eyelids bent, when she 
spoke of another, to whom she had caused much 
sorrow. ‘1 know he loved me,’ she would 
say; ‘bnt he loved also the gay and giddy 
world; what he loved, 1 should soon have lov- 
ed, and have devoted my life to his pleasures, 
not to the self denying duties of a Christian;— 
if I could have convinced him of sin! but no; 
when, even as a lover, he listened impatiently 
as I spoke of the hopes of eternity—when a 
husbaad, I felt he would not at all hearken, 


ceding evening. 





Oh, if he could only know the tranquility of 
the true believer! how ‘sweet it is to trust in 
Jesus,’ to feel his saving power, and to look 
forward to the moment when the glories of 
heaven welcome the regenerate spirit from 
its unworthy abode. Oh, Father,’ she would 
add, and lift her clasped handsin Christian 
fervour, ‘shall I be spared to hear, although we 
may never meet again on earth, that Alfred is 
indeed a christian?’ 

‘In common with pure and delicate minds, 
she was very fond of flowers, yet she did not 
love the gay rose, or stately lily, so much as 
the timid snowdrep, or the prim and yellow 
crocus, whose thin blue leaves wave over the 
thawing frost in smiling mockery of its depart- 
ing power—ard to the last she loved to wander 
amongst green lanes and tranquil meadows, 
there to commune with God, surrounded by 
his beautiful works. One evening we rambled 
so far, that she was much fatigued, and we 
sat under a wide spreading beech, whose 
leaves were beginning to tremble and fall in 
the autumn blast. She laid her bonnet on the 
grass, and reclining her head against the tree, 
pointed to the departing sun, who was casting 
a flood of gorgeous light over the surrounding 
landscape. 


‘ All the world’s bravery that delights our eyes, 
Is but thy several liveries, 
Thou the rich dye on them bestow ’st— 
Thy nimble pencil paint’st this landscape as 
thou goest. 


A crimson garment in the rose thou wear’st 
A crown of studded gold thou bear’st; 
The virgin lilies, in their white, 
Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked 
light.’ 


“** Very beantiful, my friend, are those 
lines,’ said she, ‘very beautiful! but religion, 
our religion, unites all the beauty of poetry 
with the solidity of reason, the sun sets, but 
it dies not—even so the Christian,’ 

‘I called to see her the next day, and found 
her a silent corpse; the same smile rested on 
her lip as when I bid her farewell on the pre- 
I learnt that she retired to 
fest asusual, butin the morning, when her 
infant brother attempted to take her hand, it 
was cold and lifeless, a pocket Bible was found 
under her pillow, the leaf turned down at the 
12th of Luke, and those words underlined with 
her pencil— Fear not, therefore, ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.’ ”’ 

From the Southern Galaxy, 

Gentle reader! have you taken a peep at 
the microscope? We have—and the Lord 
have mercy on us, and save us from longer 
swallowing rats and racoons, snakes and snap- 
ping turtles. We have scarcely eat a mouth- 
ful fora week, and whether we’ever eat again 
or not, heaven only knows. Oh! for the di- 
gestion of an Ostrich, that we might live ea 
pebbles. 

Since we saw this magnifier and multiplier, 
not only the physical being, but of the miseries 
of this little bit of existence called life, how 
many deaths have we suffered! We have beeu 
a thousand times devoured by hideous mopn- 
sters. the ‘pip’ of young chickens, and the 
‘quack’ of young ducks, we have distinctly 
heard within the precincts of our mortal body: 
Yea! more—the jumping of toads, the kicking 
of;sturgeons, the crawling of lobsters have we 
sensibly felt—and, of truth we are mometarily 
expecting a small alligator to pop his obtuse 
nose from between our ribs, for thousands haye 
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We swallowed—Yea! bipeds and quadrupeds— 
centipeds and millepeds.—peds infinite, and 
things without pedi—birds, fish, reptiles and 
insects, of every class, order, genus, species, 
and variety--and millions upon millions that 
would puzzle beelzebub himself for a class, or 
good father Adam even for a name.—Why, 
reader! to swallow a cat ora monkey is noth- 
ing at all. Just keep your mouth shut, or our 
word for it, some of these rascally negroes 
about our streets will drive a dray and horses 
down your throat. 

We happened to eat a fig or two, on the 
morsing:previous to the exhibition of the mi- 
croscope, they did’nt exactly agree with our 
palate, and, by way of a corrective, we eat 
halfa dozen oysters, with a plenty of sharp 
vinegar withthem. The said microscope con- 
yinced us, to onr sorrow, of the cause of the 
nausea—the surface of a fig, reader, about the 
size ofa pin’s head, was placed in the focus of 
the glass, and such a scampering--Lord save 
us--at least one hundred being, ‘to human 
wisdom nameless,’ about the size of muskrats, 
and covered with bristies, were discovered at 
full gallop one over another, as you may have 
seen ratsina mealtub. We took the vinegar 
in season, said we to ourselves, that must have 
destroyed them.--[ul, lo! to our utter conster- 
nation, and at the expense of our appetite, we 
discovered, in three minutes afterwards, that, 
in asingle spoonful of vinegar. we had bona 
fide swallowed some three or four hundred liv- 
ing reptiles, in length at least four and a half 
feet. 

{t will doubtless be recollected that member 
of the French Academy, some years since, at- 
tempted to prove, in a paper read to that learn- 
ed body, that the acidity of certain liquids, was 
but in consequenee of the shape of its particles, 
Which shape was said to be angular, and the 
angiss very acute. How much trouble it 
would haye saved this sage in philosopher could 
he have had a peep at the microscope! How 
easily the mystery would have been explained. 
We will convince the learned, beyond a doubt, 
upon this point, by the aid of the microscope 
and a syllogism. Hypothesis--the acidity of a 
liquid is produced by the terrible kicking of 
these reptiles upon the nerves of the tongue.—- 
Argument.—-The geaterthe age of the liquid, 
“the greater the number the reptiles, the more 
kicking--rerco, the reptiles produce the acid- 
ity. But, to the microscope. 

A piece of human skin (cuticle) about the 
16th of an inch in diameter, was placed before 
this eighth wonder of the world, and, do you 
believe it reader, it contains veins enough for 
ap engine hose. 

A word to the ladies. Beware what use 

you make of crapes and muslins—for, unless 
our senses deceived us, Cupid, allowing him 
to be the lubberly urchin represented by the 
painters, composed of sound flesh and blood, 
with wings two feet in length, aye, notwith- 
standing these, the rogue could pop through, 
without ruffling a feather, between the threads 
ofthe finest Italian crapes, so far are they 
asunder.— 
And as for the space between the threads of 
fine muslins, why ‘DANDY Jack,’ upon his 
Shetland pony, would not require a larger cir- 
cle to exhibit his feats of borsemansbip. 





COMPARATIVE ECONOMY. 
OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

Women are much better managers in mo- 
ney matters thanmen. We do not say this is 
true of every individual; but generally speak. 
log, it will prove correct. A woman, when 


left to manage for berself, seldom lays out mo- 
ney for unnecessary purposes, or rnns in debt 
without previously devising the ways and means 
of discharging the obligation. For this purpose 
the butter, the eggs, the poultry, the fruit, and 
all that can be spared from the support of the 
family, stand pledged to her creditors, or set 
apartin her owe mind, for the payment of 
the debt. And, with ordipary prosperity, 
this payment never fails. With others, who 
have not the management of a foot of land, 
these sources are supplied by washing, knitting 
and the use of the needle. In short, no secre- 
tary of the treasury, no chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, no financier of any state or nation, 
can calculate with more exactness, or more 
certainly make both ends of the year meet. 

| Behold that widow with amumerous family. 
| Death has conferred a benefit on herself and 
|her children in removivg adrunken husband 
land father. During his life time, all her ex- 
| ertions for their common welfare were in vain. 
| Disorder reigned in the household, and cold 
and hunger were its inmates. Now witness 
lthe change. The children are comfortably fed 
| and clothed; order and decency are restored to 
| the dwelling; and economy reign throughout. 
| Even the debts accumulated by the husband, 
| are discharged by the wife; and, in addition to 
to rearing a numerous off-spring, money is 
sometimes laid up by a persevering mother for 
the apportionment of her children. 

But this superior management of the female 
is not confined to the working classes; it is 
likewise found in the ranks of the wealthy.— 
It is common to see the male beirs of a large 
estate, in a very few years, reduce it to a small 
one, or entirely run it out, and become mere 
vagabonds on the face of the earth. Not so 
the females; it is rare, if ever, that a woman 
spends her furtune fallen to ber by inheritance, 
And yet in acts of charity, in doing good to 
the unfortunate, ia promoting the bappiness ot 
her fellow creatures, she will be found to have 
laid out more money than the man who has so 
speedily run through his estate. 

It is natural to look about for the causes of 
this difference; and it may, for the most part 
be found: in the different morals and habits of 
the sexes. The generally pure morals and 
domestic habits of the female sex leave 
them no motive for spending moneyeon impro- 
per objects; and that sense of justice, (or shall 
wecall it womanly pride?) which is seldom ba- 
nished from the female bosom, restrains them 
from running in debt where there is not a 
reasonable prospect of discharging it. On the 
contrary, the corrupt morals which lead so 
many of our young men to ruin, demand a large 
tribute of money for their gratifaction; and 
dishonesty and the banishment of all manly 
pride, which constantly attend on corrupt mor- 
als, induce thousands of men to contract debts, 
without considering how they are to be paid, 
and in fact without the least design of ever 
discharging them. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. ae 


The following is the speech of Oliver Crom- 
well, when he dissolved the Jong Parliament, 
20th April, 1653, after sitting twelve years, six 
months, and 14 days: 


‘It is high time for me to putan end to your 
contempt of all virtue, and defiled by your 
practice of every vice. You are a factious 
crew, and enemies to all good government. 
Ye are a pack of mercenary wretches, and 
would, like Esau, sell your country for a mess 
of pottage, and like Judas, betray your God 
for a few pieces of money. Is there a single 














virtue now remaining among you? Is there one 
vice you do not possess? You have no more 
religion than my horse, gold is your God. 
Which of you have not bartered away your 
conscience for bribes?—Is there a man amongst 
you that has the least care for the common- 
wealth? Ye sordid prostitutes! Have ye not 
defiled this sacred place, and turned the Lerd’s 
temple into a den of thieves, by your immoral 
principles and wicked practices?. You, who are 
depnted here by the people to get grievances 
redressed, are yourselves the greatest griev- 
ance. Your country, therefore, calls upon me 
to cleanse this Augean stable, by putting a 
final perrod to your proceedings in this house; 
and which, by God’s help and the strength he 
has given me, | am now cometodo. [| com- 
inand you, therefore, upon the peril of your 
lives, to depart immediately out of this place. 
Go! get you out; make haste, ye venal slaves 
—begone! So! take away that shining bau- 
ble (the mace) there, and lock up the doors.’ 








From the Weslern Souvenir for 1829. 
THE NEW SOUVENIR. 
BY JAMES HALL. 


Oh! a new Souvenir is come out of the west, 

Through all the wide borders it flies with a zest: 

For save this fair volume, we Souvenir had 
none— 

It comes unpreceded, it comes all alone; 

So glossy in sillx, and so neat in brevier, 

There never was book like our new Souvenir! 


It stays not for critic, and stops not for puff, 

Nor dreads that reviewers may call it * poor 
stuff!’ 

For ere the dull proser can rail or can rate, 

The ladies bave smiled, and the critic comes 
late, 

And the poets who laugh, and ihe authors whe 
sneer, 

Would be glad ofa place in our new Souvenir. 


So boldly it enters each parlour and hall, 

’Mong Keepsakes, Atlantics, Memorials, and 
all, 

That authors start up, each with hand on his 
pen, 

To demand whence it comes, with the where- 
fore and when; 

** Oh come ye in peace or in war come ye here, 

Or what is the aim of your new Souvenir?” 


We’ve long seen your volumes o’erspeadiag 
the land 

While the west country people strolled riffe in 
hand; 

And now we are come, with these hard palms 
of ours, 

Torival your poets in parlours aad bowers. 

There are maids in the West bright witty aud 
fair, 

Who will gladly accept of our new Souvenir. 


One hand to the paper, one touch to the pea, 
We have rallied around us the best of our men: 
Away with the moccasin, rifle, and brand! 
We have song, picture, sillx, and gold-leaf at 
command— 
*Tis done!—Here we go with the fleet foot of 
deer— 
They’ll have keen pens that battle our new 
Souvenir. 
He who has good health is young; he who 
owes nothing is rich. 
A life of pleasure and dissipation is am enemy 
to health, fortune, and character, 








THE SOUVENIR. 











FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


THE DEATH OF SAMPSON. 


Light lay upon the clouds in films of gold, 

And the bright sunbeams quivering from the 
sky 

Came down upon the earth so silently, 

That man might deem there was a pause in 
heaven! 


The Nazarite to God, strong Sampson slept 

In Sorek’s spicy valiey. The gay lark 

Had flown above the earth, and woke his song, 

To tell creation—that the day had broke, 

Ere Sampson rose from fair Delilah’s couch! 

Thrice had he foiled her with deceitful wiles, 

Yet still she sued with importunities, 

And hung’around the strong man with her 
smiles 

Until his brain grew mad with loves delirium! 


This morn she was adorned in costly robes, 
Combined with natures breathing elegance, 
And honied words fell from her rosy lips 

To win the soul of Sampson from his purpose! 
She parted the loose hair from his stern brow, 
And kissing off the gloom that rested there, 
She bung wpon his words so anxiously 

That Daniel’s self the Syren had deceiv’d! 

In gentleness she fell upon his neck, 

And clasping her white arms around his frame, 
She lay her bright cheek on his panting breast 
And lisp’d in wantonness. ‘ Oh dost thou love 
The warm impression of Delilah’s lips!’ 


Sampson threw back the Syren’s glossy curls, 
And gazing fondly on her glowing charms, 
He wildly clasp’d her to his heaving soul! 


She met his strong embrace with joyous tien, 

And as she scem’d to struggle, from her eyes 

She sent such thrilling glances that the soul 

Of Manoah’s offspring madden’d ’neath the 
gaze! 

And then he told again his vows of love, 

Kissing her forebead and her rosy lips, 

And twining her bright ringlets with his own 

That hung in such profusion o’er Lis brow! 


And now with specious words and wanton arts 

Deliiah sought the secret of his strength, 

Whilst well feigned tears rush’d o’er her beau» 
teous cheeks, 

Ana long drawn sighs burst from her heaving 
breast! 


In vain he strove to soothe—in vain he prest 
Her fragile fingers to his aching brow— 

And ask’d of Heaven to witness how he loved! 
The wanton seem’d incredulous and raved, 


Tearing the blushing flowers from her brow 
Uatil the strong man yielded to her prayer. 


Again he sleeps in Sorek’s balmy vale, 

But wakes betray’d and shorn. His power of 
arm, 

The mighty vigour of his manly frame, 

And the luxuriance of his glossy hair 

Have gone forever.--Sampson is undone, 

And false Delilah laughs to see him bound 

And shackled by exulting Philistines! 


He cursed the wanton in his hottest wrath — 

He cursed the lethargy that steep’d his soul 

In sensual oblivion, and he cursed 

The coward hearts of his glad enemies! 

They paid his taunts with scorn, and bound his 
frame 

And tore his eyes with cruel agony 

From out their bleeding sockets. Then they 


laugh’d, 
And chain’d him down to Gaza’s dungeon 
floor! - : 


Then Sampson pray’d’to heay’n in his distress, 

Beseeching that one fleeting instant more 

His strength might be restored. His prayer 
was heard, 

And when the Philistines in wanton sport— 

Brought their blind prisoner from out the dome 

Of that high edifice, his strength returned! 


Loud swelled the rabble shout in mockery! 
‘Come forth, come forth! thou mighty one 








come forth! 

| A lordly group await thy feats of strength! 

| Come forth bold dastard with thy power of arm 
| And let us hail thee Judge of Israel!’ 

| Thus swelled the irony from every tongue. 


Sampson came forth—his face was pale and 
wan, 

His step was slow but firm as his resolve. 

He grasped two pillars in his spacious hold, 

And turning up his eyeless face in scorn, 

He shook three thousand of his foes to death! 

And yielded up his conquering Soul to God. 











SELECTED FOR THE PHILADEPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE WIDOW 
To her Infant in the Cradle. 


som of Hope! whose cherub smile 
an all thy mother’s woes beguile, 
Sweet bud of comfort: in whose face 
Her sorrowing eye delights to trace, 
Through every feature, opening fair, 
An image of thy Father there, 

Ah! gentle germ of joys unborn, 
Pale beam of an o’ershadowed morn; 
How shall thy mother’s soul express 
Her hope, her fear, her soft distress, 
As bending o’er thy cradled form, 
She deprecates life’s fatal storm— 

















And prays with all a parent’s fears, 
For blessings on their early years— 
Ah, babe beloved! condemn’d to bloom, 
A flowret on thy father’s tomb; 
Unmindful thou, that sorrows power, 
Hath mark’d thee from life’s earliest hour; ‘' 
Reckless of many a bitter tear 
That flow’d upon thy father’s bier; 
And many a briny torrent shed 
Upon thine own unconscious head, 
Yet while thy little cheek hath prest 
Thy hapless mother’s throbbing breast, 
No tongue could urge a plea like thine 
To soothe a breaking heart like mine, 
Pour through the breast so sweet a charm, 
And e’en despair’s fell pang disarm. 

Mrs. Hove, SHEFFIELD, ENG.S 


Be Easy.—A French gentleman, t&tally 
unacquainted with our language, being intro- 
duced into a circle of young ladies and gentle- 
men at the west, after the usual compliments 
had passed, seated himself beside a beautiful 
young lady, and being deprived of the satisfac- 
tion of conversation with her, he: seized 
her by the handyand began to evince, ‘by. his 
looks, the emotion of his heart. She request- 
ed him to be easy, whigh he mistaking for the 
French word baisex, (kiss‘me) began hissing 
her to the great mirth of the company. The 
consequence, was, that the ladies came to the 
unanimous determination always to say “ be 
easy” to a Frenchman. 





Method of finding the Course of the Air 
when the wind is still.—Place a baton of wa- 
ter in free exposure, throw a red hot cinder 
into it, and observe how the smoke which it 
produces inclines. Sailors throw a piece of* 
live coal into the sea for the same purpose; and 
also wet a finger, hold it up in the air, and 
then by feeling which part becomes (by evap- 
oration) cool, they judge of the direction of the 
current of air. An instrument on the iast 
principle has been invented by Dr. Froster.— 
MEC, MAG. 


THE AFFAIRS OF OTHERS.—Every man has, 
in his own life, follies enough—in bis mind, 
troubles enodgh—im the performances of his 
duties, deficiencies enough-in his own fortune 
evils enoug!—without being curious after the 
affairs of others. 





A woman never appears so truly amiable as 
in retirement; ber virtues shine with -double 
lustre. 

Do not idly imagine that, by running to pub- 
lic places you will bave a better chance of 
marrying, If a woman is ever so beautiful. 
being seen too often makes her cheap in the 
eyesofmen. She who is but rarely seen, men 
covet most to see, and her chance of being hap- 
pily married is much greater. 

Give ear, fair daughter of love! to the in- 
structions of prudencé, and let the precepts of 
truth sink deep in thy heart; so shall the 
charms of thy mind add lustre to the elegance 
of thy form; and thy beauty, like the rose it 
resembleth, shall retain its sweetness when ils 
bloom is withered. 
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